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ABSTRACT 

The. proceedings of a cbnference on collective 
bargaining sponsored by the Center for Educational Policy and 
Management at the University of Oregon are summar izjsd^jby ^is 
publication. The conference, "The Effects of Collective Bargaining 
School Administrative Leadership," explored a multiplicity of 
approaches to collective bargaining and^its effects on the management 
of public schools. The conference viewed coll prt i vp harga^iriitvg- -aftd 
administrative leadershljiULr^^m the perspective of the researcher, the 
teacher union i^epresentative , the administrator, and the taacher. The 
2-day conference was divided into four sessions. Speakers m the 
first session addressed the historical development of bargaining and 
the impact of ba^^ining on educational" policy ? Pr^exvtatijOtas madft 
during the second session focused on the effects of bargaining on ^ 
personnel reTaTionships at the school and tJistrict i«vel«7^- — 
Bargaining's impact on the allocation of teacher time, teacher 
salaries, and perceptions of teacher work were discussed in the third 
Session. The final session consisted of a review of the Jrole of 
collective bargaining in education and suggestions for future 
Xjesearch. (Author/LL) . 
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Researchers, at times, seem to 
act out the fable of the blind wise 
men who try to guess the identity 
of an elephant. Each wise man (or 
researcher) holds on to a different 
piece of the elephant, convinced 
Jhat^that piece is the key to the 
whole prob|em. Rortunately, ^ 
researchers have the possibility of 
compensating for what is in their 
case noi blindness but tunnel 
:i^iSi2Ili?y barking off from their 
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work and walking around the ele- 
phantrt^ see what others are 
looking at. 

The Center for Educational 
Policy and Management (CEPM) 
recently sponsored a summer 
conference, *The Effects of Collec- 
tive Bargaining on School Adminis- 
trative Leadership," which offered 
just such an opportunity to both 
researchers and educators. During 
the conference, collective bargain- 
ing ejnd administrative lejadership 
were viewed from the perspective 
of the researcher, the teacher union 
representative, the administrator, 
and the teacher. 

Indeed, the conference served to 
provide a more complex set of 
viewpoints than ^ust these four. 
Even those fronn. similar back- 
grounds observe the phenomenon 
of collective bargaining and its 
effect on schools and administra- 
tors through divergent lenses— 
.some approeith jt through contract 
language, others through financial 
costs, and yet others through such 



various len^gs as contract imple- 
mentation, patterns of work rela- 
tfonships, classroohn processes, or 
the history of labor relations. The 
conference sought to presenj. the 
multiplicity of approaches to 
collective bargaining, not as a 
means^ of reaching consensus, but 
as a means of fostejing greater 
understanding and comrrrtjaication 
among those involvedjn the study 
' of labor relations and leadership in 
public education. _ 

Four sessions were designed to . 
discuss theleffects of bargaining on 
the management of public schools. 
The first addressed the historical 
development' of bargaining and'the 
subsequent changes in education 
generalfy. The, second treated the 
effects of bargaining on district and 
school personnel relationstiips.. 
Bargaining's impa ct on the alloca- 
tion of resources was the focus of 
the third session. The final session 
summarized the prececling discus* 
sions and suggested directions for 
forthcoming research. 

Bargaining and School Policy 

Steven Goldschmidt, a professor 
of educjation at the University of 
Oregon and a lawyer, opened the 
conference with his address on the , 
growing impact of collective bar- ,j 
gaining on educational policy* 

According^o Goldschmidt, the ' 
spectacular growth of unionism in 
education convinced teachers thdt * 
they were a viable political force. 

Coniinuedronnext ppge 



Initially, their fjrst priorities at, the 
bargaining table were higher 
salaries and lower student/teacher 
ratios. Since 1975, however, 
teachers have sought a greater 
voice m certain policy decisions. 
The results of this involvement 
include contract provisions govern- 
ing reduction in force, ^ievance 
arbitration, voluntary and involun 
tary transfer, mservice training, and 
evaluation. 

Teacher bargaining over matters 
of policy has caused considerable 
anxiety among administrators and 
the public in general. Some view 
such bargaining as a distortion of 
- the traditional structure at the 
expense qf community involvement 
'JB^=«md^pport. Otbei:s«respond that . 
democratic processes are as impor- 
tant in schools as elsewhere and 
that public employees have the 
same claims for rights and work- 
place recognition as those in the 
private sector. 

Certain contract items run 
counter to the findings of 
research on effective school 
' practices. 



FClndamerrta^ differenxircs^rHabof^ 
relations exist between the public 
and private sectors. Private eiiter- 
prise is disciplined by market 

- -Jor€€S; but public institutions are 
subject to political forces.* In order 
to decide whether the industrial 
democratic model of labor relations 
' can be extended to public educa- 
tion, Goldschmidt finds it impor- 

. tant to determine whether the out- 
comes of collective bargaining are 
complementary to the maintenance 
of effective schools. 

Contract outcomes are etids in 
collective bargaining, but only 
Q means for educating students. Out-^, 
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learning to provide a basirs for evalu 
ation of the bargaining process and 
how it might best be used 

Certain items may run counter to 
the findings' of research on effec 
tive sch&ol practices. These include 
'clauses on reduction in staff (RIF) 
*and staff selection. The strategy for 
RIF provisions has been developed 
in large school districts where ' 
seniority and certification require 
ments are used as the crlteria.The 
result of these provisions i^ the 
retention of aru older teaching forie 
and the addition of very few new 
teachers to the system. 

Research has shown, however, 
that four teacher characteristics are 
"related to stud^t achievement- 
high verbal IQ, college attended, 
explctations for students, and the 
ability to work with particular 
kinds of students. None of these , 
fetctors is considered in RIF or 
st^ff selection provisions. More 
over, it is possible, under present 
RIF policies, for a. driver educa- 
tion teacher with seniority whose 
position is terminated to **bump" 
arfexperienced science teacher 
with, Ifiss seniority. The driver 



"comes must be linked to student 



education teacTier need never 
have taugtLa. science course. 
Goldschmidt does not nciaintain 
that seniority is unimportant. _ - 
Rather, he is concerned about the ^ 
inconsistency between contract 
language and the results of 
research. 

Another contradiction exists 
between the findir^g that effective 
teachers receive frequent evalua- 

i tions of their performance and bar 
gaining agreements that restrict the 
evaluation of teachers and 
unannounced visits to classes by 
administrators. Goldschmidt states 
that because of such provisions, 

• "principals cannot follow through 
on effective schools research." 
I Gold$chmidt arid three research, 
assistants, Bruce Bowers, Max 

. 3; 



Riley, and Lee Stuart, are currently 
examining the effects of collective 
bargaining contracts on educational 
Services provided to handicapped 
students. Their analysis of 
contracts nationwide has shown 
that a wide range of contract items 



Many researchers arid 
educators see a wide gulf 
between contract languagje 
and what ' actually ttanspires 
in a school. 



potentially affects policy on the 
handicapped! including provisions 
on voluntary transfer of teachers, 
i nserv ice education, teacher partici- 
pation in student placement, class 
siz§^ and teacher influence on the 
curriculum. The researchers have 
thus far concluded that bargaini ng 
coritracts set constraintsj^ri the — 1- 
range of policy options available to 
administrators in providing services 
to the handicapped. However, the 
constraints are largely procedural, 
and act more as hurdlefe than 
obstacles. A det ailed analysis of ^ 
!s afTd~their 



the study^ 
implications will be ava ilable in 
early 1983. - — - 

_ A new development in teacher 
bac-gaining is the removal of 
salaries from the negotiated items 
because of state budget shortages. 
Pot example, the state of Wash- 
ington has limited salary, increase 
by making a state salary schedule 
for teacher^. The result is thaf 
more of the bargaining concerns 
educational policy as opposed to 
working conditions. Goldschmidt 
predicts that sthool boards will be 
less successful in negotiating 
matters of policy because such 
issues are not w^ll understood by 
the public. Inept policy bargaining* 
could produce long term dissatis- 
faction, |xpecially concerning 



topics such as discipline and 
desegregation. ' 

Goldschnnidt concluded by 
arguing that educators and re 
searchers need* to define policy and 
connect it to educational ou^ 
comes. He emphasized the neces 
sity for administrators to know and 
Use their contracts, to read them in 
thefr entirety so as to gain an 
understanding of the rel^ionships 
among different provisions. He 
urged that collective bargaining 
allow local communities to adapt , 
educational policies to th^ir needs. 



Traditionally, those at the bar 
gaining table, have taken two differ- 
ent approaches to achieving their 
goals through the contract, teacher 
representatives have often pushed 
for more detail ^nd a greater 
number of contract items while 
administratoisJjave 'typically 
resisted a lengthy or specific con 
tract in the bekef that tihe best 
agreennent is one that says the 
least. Donald Brodie, a professor of 
' law at theiGniversity pf Oregon, 
argued that br/ief contracts can lead 
to more litigation because of 




,employer responsibilities and, 
therefore, a document to be- 
resisted. Such a viewpoint is not 
wholly accurate, the contract can 
also embrace managemejnt rights 
and employee responsibilities. 

Researchers need to look more- 
closely at contract implementation," 
according to Lorraine McDonnell of 
the Rand Corporation, but "it is 
much too early for ys to try to tie 
in collective bargaining outcomes 
with the r^arch on effective 
schools. That research is very 
promising, but it is probably ten 




searchers and educators see a wide 
gulf between cgntract language and 
what actually transpires in a school. 
They assert that teachers and 
administrators work around the 
contract and sometitties diverge 
significantly ftom its provisions. 
Others view contract language as 
binding and observe less diver 
O 2 between language and 
ERXCirnentatipa 



ambiguity. He and Peg Williams in 
their recent book. School Gneuance 
Arbilration (Seattle. Butterworth 
Legal Publishers, 1982), have 
I pointed out the effects on ^dminis 
trative discretion of leaving certain 
items vague or of using specific 
language in a contract. 

Williams rioted tKat many admin 
istrators view the contract as a 
group of employee rights and 

4 



years away from being linked to- 
collective bargaining." 

-M^DonneU ^eki t c d out'tha t 
some contract provisions, such gs 
those governing reduction in force, 
extra-duty assignments, or involun- 
tary transfer, tend to be imple 
mented just as they are written. 
However, in other cases, depending 
upon the predisposition o? teachers 
and administrators, the contract Is, 
often ignored. 

She portrayed teacher organiza 
tions as alternative bureaucracies 
which can fqnction in effective and 
positive ways. Often the teacher 
organization s willingness to solve 



problems informally has prevented 
unnecessary litigation and trauma. 
With the present economic climate, 
McD9nnell predicted, collective 
ohrgaining has a limited future ^nd 
teacher organizations will give^ 
greater emphasis to poHtjcal 
action, a^ strategy that has already 
worked well for them at the'state 
leveL One result of this shift, then, 
^will be less local control over 
schools. 

The final speaker in the first ses 
sion. Sondra Williams of the . ^ 
National Education Association, " 
remarked that collective bargain 
ing IS here to stay despite chal 
lenges from management and 
some researchers.", She agreeS with 
McDonnell that the influence of 
unions and their coalitions with 
other groups is becoming more 
important at the state and national 
levels; however, she peitceives a 
large degree of control being exer- 
cised by local leacj^rs^andjocal 
groups, Williams asserted that col 
lective bargaining is cin effective 
problenni-$olving''tool that is essen-' 
tially more democratic than board 



contract language among schools 
^within sin^ districts, it seems 
appropriatg\o focus the study of 
personnel relationships primarily 
on the school level. Dan Lortie, 
professor of education at the Gm 
verSity pf Chicago and keynote • 
speaker for the second session, has, 
been looking at the work felation-t 
ships of principals in elementary 
schools. Lortie s sample is corn . 
posed of suburban schools around 
Chicago with diverse socioe^nomfc 
backgrounds, but Somewhat 
'homogeneous in size. From lys, 
observations, Lortie depicted tfYe 
principal 'as both a subordinate in 
the district organization and the 
head of the school organization. 



Admifiistrators view the 
contract as a group of . 
employee rights and employer 
responsibilities and, thsr^rer 



3nt to be resisted. 
Such a viewpoint is^not 
wholly accurate: the contract 
can also embrace 
management rights and 
empl^ee responsibilities. 



^ Bargaining and Personnel Relations The principal's c^ore work relation 
The second ^.e^si on explored the — shtpsHnvolve others in th^ school 



differences between personnel .rela- 
^onshtpsat the school and district 

levels. Several researchers have 
r.£xamfneii^principals^ latitude in ' 
administering schools in the 
presence 9f cQifective bargaining 
^ontr^cts as well as their potential 



for fostering collegial relationships 
yffiih teachers and other staff mem- 
b|ers. Communication between 
sthool staffs and district offices has 
□een even more problematic and 
adversarial, a situation theit has 
• intensified with collective 
bargaining. • ' 

Since Susan Johnson s research 
O s. shown that there is clearly 
ERIC riation m implenr^enteiticfn of • 



building— teachers, students, and 
other staff. Comf^ared to the$e, 
relationships with the central office 
staff are subsidiary. 

Principals consider^ the rewards 
of their work to consist of positive 
interpersonal relations — first, with 
students and second, with teachers. 
No principals mentioned feelings of 
satisfciction .resulting from good 
relatk2>ns with the central office. 
However, the superintendent and 
the central office did receive some 
recognition when principals listed 
their most important resources. 

From his research, Lortie con 
eludes that principals are not the 
pawns of' the central office /and 



need not have an adversarial' rete 
tronship with teachers.',They have 
considerable flexibility in maintain 
ing good interpersonal relations at 
the School level. Concern about the 
contract and teacher unions is 
e\pressed primarily at the district 
offices. Little is heard about collec 
live bargaining in individual school 
buildings. 

Lortie s view of. the principals 
potential fpr^promoting interper- 
sonal cooperation vyas supported 
•by Judith Little of the Center for . 
Action Research, Boulder, Colo 
rado, Who has studied the influence 
of staff development programs on 
school success. In Little'? ^udy of 
six schools, the most successful 
school 'fully expfoited contract pro- 
visions for sta^f development activi- 
tieSt. The other five schools did not 
because the principals were reluc- 
tant to demand too m uch of the 
teachers. In the scuool using ine 
extra hour, - , 

Teachers were most commuted to 
the principal and the school . . . and 
for the most pan, the interaction 
that counted the most— on teacher 
evaluation and observation, inservice 
time, instructional'i^fv.x. 
classroom, ancf especially the cur- * 
nculum — were onlyrharginally cov 
ered in the contract or weren't 
covered at all. 

These findings confirm McDon- 
nell's argument that, outside the 
explicit provisions for 'reduction in 
force, noninstructional duties, an^ 
class s>ize, the opportunities for 
negotiated and cooperative work 
relationships are substaritial. ^ 

Little also observed that in the 
successful schools, teachecs talked 
to each othter ^bout instruction and 
the principal included instructional 
matters in the rhonthly faculty 
meetings: • 

I watched an elementary principal 
go in and say, "Hey, I just finished 
reading a summary of research on 
cooperative learning. I think it's- 



something we need to. look at." He 
put up foilr rhiajor findings on tlie^ 
board, illustrated* themi briefly, and 
made sure tTie 'teachers" IkSfew^^^^ 
. to get the articles/And the teachers 
did get them. 

X 

The principals in these schools 
we{% not only supportive, they were 
" visible in the classroom^ and they 
fostered joint planning, among* 
teachers, administrators, and 
distfict resource personnel.^ittle 
defined these Activities as the 
ndrms of.cpltegiality. She 
^cautioned, however, that collegiality 
by itself is npt;.enbugh. Sfchools 
alsb need.a coipplementary nofm 
of'eyperimentation or continuous 
improvement. 

Part of the nofrn of continuous 
improvement s^e observed was in 
/ principal expectatiohs for teachers, 
^.yhfc frweht beyond the spelledrout 
ctutieOni^^BaHKS^d the 



principals ihemseWes behave^Jikfcir^ 
. c611eagues:'they worRed n|.teanhs 
wi^h. teachers and askedJwchers to 
evaluate them. 

.What 'educators and researchers, 
need to do now, accord^g to Ljttle, 
is tp exafnine to. what degree exist- 
ing contracts value the practices of 
^ toll^giaiity or irewardrprincipals for * 
Joljffl^ f^ practices, i^any >^ " 
^.contreic^, sRe fears, majusakelt 
hard Tor principals to be good 
~ ^dmihistratofs. ^ ~ 

jviichael Murphy, professor of 
^gduCatiOMTlhe tlntverslty . of Utah , 
provided a labor-relatioj[is: perspec- 
tive that distjrigyished the adver- 
sarial process of collediye ^ 
^;^Jf^;bargaming at the distrifci -level from 
" |_^^t^ cc^perative proc€f§s of operat- 
ing a school. He described the rela- 
tionship^between the district office 
• , and teachers as a !ow-trust rela- 
tionship, evidenced by the exist-, 
ence of the contfact. Teachers feel 
.^/-the district will only^ive them 

or I is minimally required, and 
ERJC lets .convey the message that . 



teachers will be as lazy gis they are 
permitted .to be. Thisjype-of 
djstrust^leads4o=a-relianceoTi- 
formal contracts. 
\ However, Murphy find^Xa very 
different atmosphere at the indi- 
vidcial school building; 

At the school. levet 1 think what 
we see is a different situation jn 
which teachers and principals are 
"building or have "already built a trust 
relationstiip. The principal may sgy 
to a teacher, "Look, 1 know you ' 
have a dental appointment. The, 
/ . contract says yod>have to take the 
whole day off, but go ahead. Til 
cover your clhss. You don't owe me 
anything.for that " In 9 tru^t rela- 
tionship, the message Is thatwlten 
the pfihcipal -needs support the 
teacher will provide it gpd vice 
versa. 

Although the trust relationship of 
thejchool may never be possjble. 
bet ween adniin istrators and 
teachers at the' 



district level, some 
i of cooperation is neces- 
sary and- must be restored after the 
complete breakdown of relation- 
ships.in a strike. Jame^ Jenkins, 
superintendent of the,Qr^ham 
(Oregon) Public'Schools, 
described the Lmodel.v. adapt ed '~ 
4r6m the work of Irving Gpjdaber^ 
used in Gresham to heal the 
wounds caused-by their strike. 



nearby community .college. With a 
neutral facilitator, each side jd[rew 
.up^.aJistof complaints. Tiiesj^were.^^ 
discus^sed exhaustively until tjp ohe 
had anything furtherto say. The 
mpdel concluded witji sessions . v 
devoted to a discussion of ways the^ 
Vtwo sides could worl: together, 

Jenkins perceived four stages jn • 
this process of conflict resolution— . . 
ventHation, clarification of roles, 
empathy, and j^roblenisolying. He ^ 
is continuing to use the model in ^ 
monthly meetings that include* the 
superintendent and, the principal 
and five teachers ffom one s^Hopl 
in the district. He feels, these , . . 
meetings have created a sense of 
cpoperationtmtFcoalition ar^^have 
e^bjectivejsolutipns to 



Bargaining and Teaching 

feren ce addressed the effec ts of 
bargaining on teacher WoTk. Collec- 




Wh^t educators itnd 
researchers need to do now is 
to examine to what degree 
existing contract^ value the 
practices of collegiality or 
reward principals for 
fqllowing those practices. 



Osing.the local ministerial associ- 
ation as.the spopsor, the flistrict 
invited' fen members of the man- 
agement team (board member|f,,^^ 
centra) office staff, and principals) , 
on the one side, and ten teaC^js^^^ 
selected by the, teacher union presi- 
dent on the other to meet at a 



tive bargaining has changed the 
way in which teachers allocate their 

^ time and other resources, the pro- 
portion, of district money devoted 

-^xx teacher salaries, and e ven 
teacher' perceptions of their work. ^ 
A|l oT-these changes challenge 
admiriistratorsrwhp must adapt td 7 

_sta££sJhat differ jsignificantfyifrbm^ 
^hose of the prebargair(ing era. 

Randall Eberts, a professprjrf 
economics at the University of 
bregdn, sumfnarizedJhfiJindings 
of his research with Lawrence C. 
Pi erce,:political science^ Ebierts and 
Pierce have been systeniatically 
lookhg^at the long-run effects of ] 
collective bargaining oh the quality 
of education. They hav^ fbutid-that 
contract itenl^affect determinants 
of educational quality by increasing 
class size and the formal quallfica- 
tlpns of teachers. 
"^Eberts and Pierces .mpst recent 
work has investigated the amount 
of time teachers spend In five types 



. of activities; instructibai.prepara-, 
tion, administration, rrjeetings with 
:r::rqparentspand3fter?schc)pl:'art^^ 
Their analysis of a national Sample 
jevealed th^it teachers coVered by 
collective bargaining agreements 
spend less. time .in i^^5t^uct^on O^y 
about ten minutes a day) than 
teachd^ not covered. The ten ' 
niinutes lost to instruction is used'' 
for prepacation, administrative 
.tasks, and meetings with parents. 
Further study is deeded to deter- 
mine how the shift in'amount of 
time given to these activities 
afffects student achievenrient, 
. William Baugh and Joe .Stone, 
_ 'CEPM researchers in poli^tical 

•science and econorpics, respec- 
-.=^tivelv. described _the^g(f^ctgttefe^ 



of teacRers more subject .to pre; 
planning, regulation, and inspec- 

The contract leads management ^ 
to closer inspection, of teacher woiJ^. 
The grievance process inrmediately 
engages management's attention to 
teaching activities. A grievance, or 
even a threat of one, requires, man- 
agement s Instant attention and 
response. Managers are also moti- 
vafe d to inspect teacher's work 
because the contract administration * ^ 
requires standardization of practice 
in all^buildings or classrooms. Con- 
tracts also redefine the requirements 
for teacher evaluations which 
become more an object of objective 
data,^observed behavior, than it 
(does judgiT\ent by superiors. 

' Kerchner's study may be of 
.^Jnterest-to teachers/wh6 want to ■ 



. school administrators and most big 
cities have a large number of 

-~:ldcals;— r--jcr:-r::z^ .^i-.^^. -j rrrrmzr 



unionizatiori'on teacher salaries. 
. their findings, that in the le^te ^ 
1970s unionization increased 
— t^^gl^ges b y-i2 io 22^gc 
are fully reported in "Teachers, 
, Onions, and&Wages in the 1970$: 
anibnisnri.,J^w> Pays,** in the April 
1982 issue of /ndus/na/ and Labor 
Relations Review. 

Beyond the allocation of teacher 
time and the m^iii ilendiice of reaK_ 
wages, which- in~ftifp^affeqts4he- — - 
amount of money Available for - 
othew:esources; collective-bargain- 
Tng affects, perceptions^f-teacher 
work, according to Charles Kercrt- 
ner, professor of education at' the 
Glaremont -Graduate School Kerch- 
ner outlined.a.r^atriXidescribirig all 
work as a coiybination of labor, 
ciraft, art, and profession, depend- 
ing oh-the amount of supervIsFon 
and the decree to which the task is 
preplanned. 

kerchher ^as found that collec- 
tive bargatriing in education haa 
emphasized i\\^\abox aspects of 
teaching. by. |ofcusing oh provisions 
that specify \^ofi&[ng.hours and 
^»»Mcs and pi|oce4ural rules, the , 
jlt has ^ecn'tb render the work 



, Teachers become distrustful 
I when dlstrlcts-brlng-in the— 
Tawyef wUh the silver 
briefcase and the silver^ 
jton^ue. 
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be regarded as profe3sionaUi yet 
may fiijd themselves treated tnof^ 
as laborers as a result of the nego- 
•^•tiatip ns proce ss. No t only.lspeir 
Avork more rationallze37"BDr}^ 
also made to^seem homogeneous 
in contracts that have Very little to 
say aboutf th^ differences among 
-specialized tedchers. 

Perceiving some of the' benefits 
thatvfiyive accrued *to teachers, , 
administrators are Jncteasihgly 
joining unions of fheif own. Bruce 
.Gp0per, professor pf education ajL 
FordhanriXInive^sity andl author of 
Collective Bargaining^ SirikeSj, and 
Financial Costs in Public Education: 
A Cvniparatiye Review, hai,& been 
observing 4his trend closely for * 
several years. He reported that 
currently 2,200 schopl systems 
have recognized unipn^jepresent- 
ing principals, twenty-one, states 
have laws.perrtAtting unions for ^ 



One effect of principals becorfi- 
ing unionized may be to strengtljen 
their .bond? to teachers. Consistent 
with Lortie's study are Cooper's 
observations pf principals joining 
teachefsJn strikes. Tliejncfeased 
sense of collegiality between princi- 
pals and teachers might be inter- 

.preted as the restoration of an 
older set of values. No longer act- 
ing solely as an a^ent ofcihe dis- 
trict and holding expectations fpr 
teachers dictdted by the central 
6ffice,^the principal is able to form 
an alliance with teachers. 

James \inger, president of the ^ 
Mprgan Hill (Ga[ifornia) Fedejg tipn 
of teachers, commentedThat col- 

. lective bargaining was never ^ 
intended to allow teachers to take 
over the school svstem. Teachers 
contiriue to want administrators 
both at the school and a^ the . . 
district levels to exercise leader- 
ship. The biggest fear teachers 
have, about collective bargaining is 
the use pf outside hegoflatQfs. 
Teachers become 'distrustful, he j 

^said, when districts brihg'lnrtfie 

, lawyer witRTtTie silver I)rietcase ^ 



and the silver tongue.!' He echoed - 
J;he-desire~pf p.therspeakers to ^ 
, forrf^'a Q^alition. of ^union fj^re-' 
sentetlyes,''school board members", 
aciministr^tors, .and' teachers io . 
work J^or. the improvenhept and 
pilgservation pf public education. 
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Ovccyfcw . ""^ - . ^ * ^/ . 

the fdurth ^ind final-sessipn of 
the conference offered a^ review of 
the^role of (^n^fi^ive bargaining in . 
education a^d Suggestions fpr 
future Vesearch.. Robert Dpherty, 
Associate Dean of the Sjchopl of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at ,/ 
' Cprnell University, quoted Albert ^ 
Shanker, '*Some outconjes (of cpl- 
Jeqtive bargaining) will/be gopd and: 



som€^ will be bad," in mal^in^the., 
point that tHe primary purpose of 
collective bargaininq is to "provide 
a modicum of democracy in the 
workplace, not a better product." 

Doherty stated^ that research 
ought to examine the role of 
neutrals in the negotiations process ' 
' — fact-findersi, arbitrators, ^and 
mediators. He feels these positions 
will assume greater importance. 

The contract is regarded as sacred 
turf. Therefore, it^js difficult to get a 
provision dislodged. Neutrals will 
take a larger role as states have to 
choose betweerv strikes and binding 
arbitration. Meanwhile; unions ?>re 
also losing their economic .muscle 
and the ability to carry out a strike. 

Like Brodie and?Williams, 
Doherty fpAicJt ic AH\/;^nt ^gfi- for 
those on either side of the bargain- 
ing table to understand the arbitra- 
tion process as thoroughly as 

possible. ^ 

- In arbitration, settlement is the ' 
~ ~keyrrh§ lion needs the lion's sharer 
Thus, the arbitrator needs to assess' 
who is the stronger of the two 
parties and make the award appro- 
. priatejy. Weutrals are reluctant to 
plow new grounS* so it is difficult to 



what is inevitable. Like Gold- 
Schmidt, Johnson wants to main- 
tain the capacity of local schpol 
districts to adapt the contract to 
their needs. Her research has 
indicated* that local creativity and 
adaptation is possible when people"" 
^work cooperatively to find new 
way^ of working problems out. 



The politics of education has 
been about adult working 
conditions^ never about 
children's learning. 

^ ^ . 1' 

For instance, her study of RIF 
policies in large city districts led ^ 
her to conclude that these districts 
"rould'noi mane pertoitnSS^IiQSed 
layoffs work. To avoid the situation 
Goldschmidt described, in which 
teachers witn seniority "bumped" 



other teachers more qualified to 
teach a particular course, Johnson 



improvement— the five compoi> ^ 
ents of schools found to affect 
student achievement,^including 
administrative leadership, teacher , 
characteristics, school climate 
characteristics, curriculum, and 
evaluation. For low achieving stu 
dents, the most effective method 
ology has been identified as orje 
that emphasizes direct mstruction, 
wht)le group instruction, and 
academic learning time. Thus, the 
most effective curriculum is also 
the hardest to teach, the most 
highly structured, and the most 
constraining. 

Referring to Goldschmidt's find- 
ing that the policy areas of curricu- 
lum and testing are mentioned 
most prevalently m collective 
bargaining contracts, Mann"^ 
remarked. 

If we end up concluding that the 
prescribed curriculurp ... is both 



worked on the problem of structur- 
ing RIF clauses so th^t the more 
qualified teac+iers could retain their 
positions. She did not accept the* - 
use the contract as an in7rum^lJLie''a"^e senio rity inevitable, 
change. and thy$ a solution mat responded 

Educators and re$earchers»,alike. 



harder to teach and more effective, i 
then i t's going to make a lot of dif- 
luieilL't; Wlib uec^ides 'what the curric- 
ulum will be. What has gotten bar- 
gained jntQ the contract and what 
has beenjield back becomes very 
— important^-- 

Constrained by contracts efnd 



neecKo^4iave a-reaUstie view of 
what collective bargaining does 
anJdoes not do and the variability 
m its effects. Susan Moore John- 
son, research associate of the Insti- 
tute for Educational Policy Study 
at the Harvar-d Graduate School of 

, Education, reminded conference 

participants that coTectTve bargain- 
^^.^^^.^^^^jm^ come prepackaged • 

with a spt 9f outcomes. In fact, 
Johnson fifids no match between 
contract la'nguage and actual 
implementation. There is no cer- 
tainty that the language will be 
enforced on either side. ^ 

Researchers can change the 
^""imptions of others, she main- 
.]g|M(^"ed, about ^what is possible and 



to thecoiicein loi educduundi 
quality. became possible. 
, A constant tension exists 
between the efforts of gdministra 
tors to improve schooling and the 
absence of a universal technology 
of teaching^ Research has defined 
several characteristics of effective 
schools, but the picture is by no ^ 
means complete. Moreover, nrar^ 
teaehers resist the type of instfuc 
tion shown in research studies to , 
be effective. Hence administrators 
are handicapped in attempts to 
oppose teacher contract provisions 
as injurious to education. 

Dale Mann, professor of educa 
tion at Teachers' College, Columbia 
Gajversity, spoke about New York 
City's five factors for school 



regulatio ns , caught between the 
demand tor accountability and an 
uncertain pedagogy, between the 
contradictory norms of^denriocracy . 
and merit, many administratprs 
have indicated that they do not 
want more autonomy because they 
do not want to be held^^responsible 
for student test scores. Thus Mann 
concludes that instructional leader- 
ship is iSO far ^oke^The-politics 
of education, " he said, '*has been 
about adult working conditions, 
never about children's learning/" 

Educators can control their own 
institutions, according to Mann, to 
the extent that they can deliver 
reliable services. If the findings of 
the effective schools research is to" 
be implemented toward this end, 
administrators wilLneed the 



support of both teachers arid the 
community. The contract, too, 
needs to reflect the priorities for 
effective instruction. 

The Conference concluded with 
the comments.of Gerald Martm, 
director of labor relations for the 
Oregon School Boards Association 
and active for 'many years in the 
Oregon Education Association. 
While Doherty, Johnson, and Mann 
touched on aspects of collective 
bargaining that can constrain 
administrators or reduce Jocal con-_ 
trol, Martin emphasized what 
administrators can and should do 
to bypass unions that stand 
between them and teachers. 

He defined 'the effective admiYiis- 
trator as one who knows the collec 
tive bargaining agreement as 
thoroughly^ as possible and then 
works around it or in spite of it. 

_ ' ' The effective administrator is one 
wfio^reaRTasts regularly with the 
teachers, gets them into the deci- 
sion-sharing process regularly, puts 
them on advisory committees, 
mlxf^< ^ them with parents, students. 



"- ^^ — §f[y admi nistrators whenever pos- 
sible, and leaves the union to take 
care of itself. And the union usually 
ends up in a defensive position in 
these circumstances. 
While bargaining in local districts 
is changing dramatically because 
of d eclining resources^ Martin s ees 
a concu7rent-change JqLtb.e.cpjTtenL 



of bargaining. He believes the 
factors that Dale Mann described 
as affecting student achievement * 
and contributing to school effec 
tiveness will become the central 
issue in collective bargaining. GIti 
mately, Martin stated, we need to 
answer the question of whether 
schools exist for teachers to ^teach 
or for children to learn. Once that 
question is answered, trfe decision 
making process will be much 
clearer for administrators. 



Conclusion 

On the surface, the Conference 
would seem to have left us with a 
series of unanswered questions. 
But even if we do not have all the 
answers, we have a better view of 
the whole afiirpal. We can fit the 
'trunk, the tusks, the legs, and the 
tail to the main body and appre- 
ciate tne utility of each. 

Of equal importance is the 
.greater understanding of wKere the 
elephant is headed. If the work of > 
-fPV^Firrhprs hns a^y I'^ility or rele- . 
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attempt to connect collective bar 
gaining provisioris to student 
achievement and can look for 
increasing sophistication in future 
studies. Repeatedly, we have been 
shown that school improvement 
depends upon collegiality and that 
superintendents and principals can 
traverse the artificial lines that 
divide labor and managemerit. 

Finally, we have been given a list 
of topics for further study that span 
not only the consequences of 
Icinguage, procedures, and fiscal 
constraints, but also the effects of 
interpersonal relationships and 
social systems within schools. To 
bring this all home to the schools, 
we need a continued commitment 
to Susan Moore Johnson s premise 
that "research shoeild be helpful to 
schools." 

NOTE: The conference proceedings will be 
available this fall for $5.00 a cppy. Te 
order the proceedings, wriitHltUui , €EFMj 
College of Education, (Jniuersiiy of Oregon, 
Eugene. OR 97403. . 



vance to reality, then^we can antici 
pate an increased concern in bar- 
gainirig with the characteristics of 
effective schools, greater political 
action by teacher coalitiqn^^ and 
the oper ation of f orces tfiat may 
reduce local control over schooisr 



We have observed in its4siflff*Gy_^ESe 
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